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Hently to enlarge the work (without additional 
price) to twelve pages; and which alteration 
commenced on the 1st February (No. 45). 

To a large number of influential persons and 
purchasers of music the Musical Times has been 
regularly posted each month ; and although, of 
course, no demand has been made for the 
amount of subscription where it was not ordered, 
yet, in many hundreds of instances, the parties 
have sent the thirty stamps in a letter, desiring 
to become regular subscribers, which, however 
small an individual cost, is yet sufficient to in- 
sure the continuance of what some have kindly 
called a great help to music. We take this 
opportunity of expressing our thanks to them 
for their consideration ; and we shall feel further 
indebted to any others who may follow their 
good example of remitting to us in the same 
good cause. 

We receive from time to time communications 
from correspondents on musical subjects under 
various signatures, but where these are not ac- 
companied with the real name of the writer in 
confidence, no notice can be taken of them, and 
it is hoped, therefore, that in future this usual 
regulation will be observed. 

It is no small gratification to the proprietors 
of the Musical Times to have this opportunity 
of thanking its kind patrons, and it will be their 
endeavour to merit increasing favor by continued 
care — a favor seldom withheld by the public 
from those who labor sincerely to deserve well of 
them. 



Thirty select Anthems and the Burial Service. Com- 
posed by Dr. William Croft. In vocal score, with 
an accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte by 
Vincent Novello. Vol. 1. 

Throughout the immense republication of standard 
ecclesiastical compositions by English masters which 
has been proceeding of late, as well in parts for a large 
choir as in score for private performance, few things 
present higher claims to attention than the thirty select 
anthems df Croft. The original work, with its simple 
and modest preface by the author, in which he con- 
gratulates himself on having set the good example of 



publishing sacred part music in score, has long been 
the delight of musical families and societies. Many 
are the "batches of sevenths," as an enthusiast of the 
old school used to describe to us the characteristic 
sequences of the harmony of this master ; many are 
the pleasures of full cathedral harmony that we have 
gathered from the original volumes; reminding us, 
however, more, we confess, of festive madrigal meet- 
ings, and of snug musical hospitalities, than of cold 
and ascetic ecclesiastical rites. 

It is curious in the later history of the art to find how 
much cathedral music has been taken under secular 
protection. The music which was originally composed 
purely for the service of the church and to promote 
devout considerations, has been employed continually, 
and not impiously, we think, to recreate the soul in 
the most unbending and agreeable social hours. Even 
at the late anniversary of the Madrigal Society, on 
Thursday in last week. Croft's anthem, " We will re- 
joice," formed a feature of the selection ; and anthems 
of even a grave and pathetic character have from time 
to time been heard at the same annual festival. Con- 
trast sometimes adds gusto to enjoyment ; and it is not 
for us to say what degree of fervency the good things 
of our host may impart to the expression of " hymns 
devout and holy psalms," as chanted by the assembly. 
But the fact is pretty clear, that the love of the national 
cathedral music is deeply rooted in the habits and tastes 
of the English. The gathering at the Freemasons' is 
merely the knot or centre of a hundred little domestic 
societies devoted to the same taste. Of this it is the 
chief sign in an age imbued with the poetry of storied 
windows and the genius of gothie arches. We have 
now cathedrals in the drawing-room. To intone re- 
sponses and chants is an elegant accomplishment ; 
young ladies acquit themselves in the duties of choir- 
boys with more efficiency and correctness ; the piano- 
forte postpones its lighter uses, and does the duty of 
a solemn cathedral organ. With such support from 
popular inclination, and encouragement from the ex- 
ample of musicians, it is to be hoped that the great era 
of cathedral music is ripening — that there will be a 
restoration of the choirs to their pristine dignity and 
capacity, and that voluntary assistance may supply 
the deficiencies that so notoriously exist. The progress 
of vocal cultivation gives us the hope of seeing church 
music utterly reformed. 

Of the works contained in the first volume of Croft, 
we see only two that are familiar to us in the actual 
cathedral service — "O Lord, thou hast searched me 
out," and "We will rejoice." But the quantity of 
noble chorases, varied in character, powerftil in decla- 
mation, and devotional in expression, here presented 
to the amateur in the first gloss and freshness of 
novelty, surprises and delights him. He sees the 
fruits of the Purcell school even more satisfactorily 
developed ; the choruses longer, the parts smoother, 
the expression as strong, manly, and affecting. The 
choruses of Croft are certainly the prominent feature 
of his power, and we see how, in influencing the 
genius of Handel, he and Purcell have received the 
silent homage of Europe. That the German master 
was baptised in the fount of English poetry and decla- 
mation — that Purcell afforded him models of recita- 
tives and songs, and Croft of choruses — is certain ; and 
as the works of these masters become more universally 
known, Handel, in the future balance of history, must 
a little descend from his elevation. The publication 
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of the works of Purcell and Croft will put the English 
school on a new footing, and the honour of the music 
in this country will be rescued. Such choruses as 
" Sing unto God," for its large and majestic character, 
and " So we that are thy people," from its tender yet 
cheerftil melody, are calculated not only for the cathe- 
drid, but to delight in all tasteful vocal societies. Then, 
in short grave pieces of harmonv, cathedral adagios, 
who can surpass Croft ? Take the chorus, " I have 
more understanding than my teachers," or that in 
B minor in the following anthem, " Leave us not, 
neither forsake us," and music knows no superior eX' 
amples of majesty or pathos. Croft, without the daz- 
zling qualities of Purcell, is altogether better adapted 
for popularity. Purcell sometimes carried harmony 
to crudity and mystery ; Croft, with the same absence 
of common-place, is less fantastic. He is plain, large, 
and manly in expression ; the progressions of his parts 
never ofiend the ear, or require habit to reconcile us to 
them. Strength and beauty go hand in hand in him. 
Sometimes he displays the tenderness and elegance of 
the madi'igal writers in the disposition of his harmonies, 
and at others succeeds happily in the character of an 
air, as the Handelian solo, " Let the Mount Sion re- 
joice," (p. 107,) evinces : but these are exceptions to 
his general style. He is eminently the model har- 
monist of the cathedral. In this respect he anticipated 
all the amplitude and gusto of Handel's style in the 
cadences, harmonies, the entrance, and structure of his 
choruses. We look forward to the future conjunction 
of the names of Croft and Handel as very honourable 
to England. It is said that Handel turned bis atten- 
tion to the composition of oratorios through reflecting 
on the religious character of the English ; and this 
volume continually suggests most interesting com- 
mentaries on his studies. The noble instrumental 
anthem, No. 15, composed for some thanksgiving — 
"Rejoice in the Lord — seems to have tinctured Han- 
del very considerably ; and the final chorus is so re- 
markable in this respect, as well as so beautiful, that 
it can scarcely be heard without a smile. There is 
another point to which comparison between the masters 
extends, and that is variety of expression. It can be 
no more predicated of Croft than Handel what his pre- 
vailing musical disposition weis : he requires only some 
powerful text to inspire him, and he is equally at home 
m all sacred expression — whether in pious rapture, in 
cheerful, or in the most plaintive accents. He never 
fails in any opportunity of a chorus, and it appears 
that his genius had peculiar aptitude for composition 
of this class. It may be doubted whether he would 
have cultivated airs and solos with the same facility, 
and with the necessary elegance of melody. If there 
is a fault in the construction of his anthems, it is from 
their being spun out by solo pieces, trios, and duets, 
here and there in the conventional cathedral style. 
Unlike many more modem collections of anthems, 
there is, however, something in every one of these to 
attract, in many of them to charm. The autiior pleases 
best when he writes in his own English manner, though 
he sometimes follows Purcell and the manner of the 
Italian composers with great success in the full anthem. 
Fine harmony and powerful expression of the text 
everywhere abound. We look forward with pleasure 
not only to the appearance of the second volume of 
Croft's thirty anthems, but to the publication of those 
yet remaining in MS., towards which the present work 
will effectually excite public interest. — Atlas. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
A special general meeting of the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society was held at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, 
1 5th February, for the purpase of receiving the report of 
a special committee, which had been mutually appointed 
by the general committee of the Society, and Mr. Surman, 
the conductor, to investigate certain matters of difference 
between the two parties ; the president, John Newman 
Harrison, Esq., in the chair. The report, which was very 
voluminous, went fully into the charges against Mr. Sur- 
man, and recommended his removal from the office of 
conductor. Mr, Windsor, the chairman of the special 
committee, in moving the adoption of their report, de- 
tailed to the meeting the enormous labour which that 
committee had to undergo before being able to arrive at 
the termination of their duties. Tlieyhad waded through 
volumes of documents, had called for papers and proofs of 
all kinds, and had subjected the parties concerned to 
rigorous personal examinations ; and he wished to im- 
press upon the meeting, that it was from these personal 
examinations that the committee had been mainly enabled 
to arrive at their unanimous opinion. He wished to say 
a word as to the constitution of the special committee : 
four of the gentlemen had been selected by Mr. Surman, 
and four by the general committee, those eight choosing 
the ninth by lot, which fell on a friend of Mr. Surman's. 
Thus, in the committee of nine so constituted, there were 
five who entered upon their labours with a decided bias in 
favour of Mr. Surman : at any rate, he might safely say 
(he himself being one of them) that they were determined 
to see fair play. But they bad also to see justice done to 
the Society ; and whatever feelings towards Mr. Surman 
had been engendered by his private statement of his 
views, they had been entirely changed by the matters 
which had come out in the course of this investigatioa. 
He concluded by moving the adoption of the report, and 
that in ' consequence Mr. Surman be removed from the 
office of conductor. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Selous. 
A long discussion followed, several motions for delay 
being urged and rejected. 

Mr. James Taylor supported the report. He had re- 
ceived an ex parte printed statement from Mr. Surman of 
his own case, which attacked the impartiality of the special 
committee. That committee, however, had gone through 
a full examination of all the statements, and there bad 
been a personal examination of the parties. If there 
were any legal brethren present, they would be well aware 
of the advantages derived from vim voce statements over 
written documents. He thought no good could arrive 
from delay, and would therefore support the adoption of 
the motion. 

Mr. Fells and other gentiemen spoke against the adop- 
tion of the report, on the ground that further time should 
be afforded for inquiry ; against which it was urged, that 
the special committee had been occupied for five months 
in searching deeply into all the bearings of the case, and 
it was next to impossible that a large body could get 
through a subject which had occupied a small number of 
business men such a long time in anything like a similar 
period. 

Mr. Surman addressed the meeting at some length, 
reading portions of the statement he had delivered in to 
the special committee. 

The report and motion were ultimately adopted, by a 
majority of more than two-third* of the meeting. The 
result of the division, therefore, is to remove Mr. Surman 
immediately from the post of conductor. 

A further motion was made, and unanimously adopted, 
that the committee should report to a future special gene- 
ral meeting of the members on the best means of filling 
up the vacancy; and thanks having been voted to the 
president, and also to the special committee, the meeting, 
which lasted five hours, was dissolved. — Musical World. 



